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origi WORDSWORWIE PAM, 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


CONCLUDED. 


Durine Giles’ senior year, Mr Wordsworth resigned 
his office as senator, and removed to Boston. His wealth 
had greatly increased, and he opened a large store for 
the sale of the goods manufactured at his factory. He 
mingled in the first society of the metropolis, and became 





more and more anxious that his sons should graduate ||a lie. Now, sir, could I be allowed to follow the bent of 
with high honor. James, he doubted not, would answer || my inclination, I know I should succeed; but I should be 
his wishes; but he feared for Giles, and set him down as} but a poor lawyer at best, and—’ 


incorrigibly perverse. Commencement approached, and | 


the parts were distributed. James obtained the first; but)! strain himself longer —‘you are resolved to end the 


it was certain that two, who had striven hard for it, be- 
came, from this moment, implacable enemies. ‘They ac- 
cused him of having succeeded by petty arts; and slan- 
dered him in every possible way ; and he being a young | 
man of strong passions, returned them hate for hate. 
Giles received the lowest part, and his father’s morti- 
fication was extreme. He told him, that unless he al-| 
tered his course, he should cast him off forever — that 


he was no longer obliged by law to afford him any as-| 





sistance, and that if he persisted in his plans to disgrace | 


had reasoned with Esther upon the probability of such a 
result, and fortified by her excellent counsels, and the 
assurance of her continued love, he restrained all pas- 
sion, and bore the weight of his father’s reproaches with- 
outa murmur. His Commencement part was a strong, 
argumentative composition, exhibiting most excellent! 
judgment, and being well delivered, excited great inter- 
est; and it was said — ‘ What — is n’t he a low scholar, 
and can he write and reason so well?’ His success 
somewhat softened his father, and he treated him more 
kindly; but another blow was soon to be given to his 
feelings. 

It is an unfortunate opinion among most people in 
New England, that a young man who has received a! 
collegiate education, would .be degraded by adopting a 
trade as his business for life, or even becoming a mer- 
chant or farmer. It cannot be wondered at, with this 
very erroneous impression, that the professions are 
crowded. There are as many ministers needed now as| 
there ever were, and as many physicians and lawyers. 
But about half our young men who adopt the professions, 
have no business to adopt them. Nature has so shaped | 
minds in their tendencies, that a proper equilibrium} 
might be sustained in society, if mankind obeyed the 
laws of his constitution. Butas long as all our college 
educated young men rush in a false pride, into the pro- 
fessions, becoming interlopers, so long must half of them 
expect to starve. 

Mr Wordsworth was actuated by these views to their 
fullest extent. He dreaded nothing more, than that 
Giles should become a mechanic; and after James had 
declared his intention to become a lawyer, he summoned 
Giles to his study, and told him that he must join his 
brother in the study of the law. Giles felt that this was 
an important crisis. He feared to offend his father, yet 
he could not tamely yield to views, which militated 
against every power of his mind. He resolved to gain 
if possible his parent’s sympathy, and he said — 


“If sir, you will listen-to me a few moments, I will try 








to convince you that the attention I have paid to my own 
feelings, has not been so culpable as you imagine. You 
have often accused me of unfilial conduct. Iassure you, 
sir, that I have ever desired to please you, and never 





| 
| 


|| have the last throw. We will see— we will see, sir !— 


have I been so pained, as when you have pronounced me 
disobedient! Iam innocent, sir! — would I could make 
you believe it! 

‘Yon know, sir, that from my earliest boyhood, I liked 
to use your tools, and that I never liked my preparatory 
studies. Now, sir, could this have been the result of a 
wish tu pain you, in one so young? Those feelings tid 
never left me. I could not master the langueges. I have 
no mind for it. I studied hard in college — you smile, 
sir, but it is true — and you know that I never told you 


‘So, so!’ exclaimed Mr Wordsworth, unable to re- 


farce you have been playing! You probably suppose 
that you have the game in your own hands, and will 





} ramen - 5 : 
|to change his views — and if unsuccessful, to state his 
feelings and dare the worst. He found him in his study, 
|and with a beating heart approached his desk. 


| 


‘ Ah, Giles,’ said Mr Wordsworth, not raising his eyes 
from the accounts he was transcribing. ‘ Well, how 
come on Coke and Blackstone to day ?’ 

‘May I interrupt you a moment,’ said @iles. 

The trembling of Giles’ voice caused his father to look 
at him. 

‘Interrupt,’ said he inquiringly. 

‘J have come to tell you, sir,’ continued Giles, ‘that 
|although it is dreadful to me to disappoint your wishes, 
|I must give up the study of the law.’ 
| Mr Wordsworth was amazed. He knew that Giles 
|had diligently applied himself since he had been in an 
‘office, and therefore he was taken by surprise. He 
‘turned pale, and expressed his astonishment in his face. 


| ‘Give up the study — what! —do I understand you, 


You have never studied !— you have never desired to) | sir ?? 


| 
| 


him, he would be no more a father to him. Poor Giles} of seeing his daughter the wife of a mechanic!’ 





| 





ha, ha! — follow it, and we part forever! A mechanic! 
—my son, a worker in wood! And more sir, I know 
that Mr Hall is ruined! I know it, for I have had deal- 
ings with him. His downfall will make him prouder 
than before. Think you he will submit to the disgrace 





‘ Disgrace, sir,’ interrupted Giles in a firm voice, al- 


though pale with emotion —‘ Disgrace! I thought that}| 


in this land, honesty conferred honor! I feel assured that 
every man is honorable, be his situation what it may, if 


|| he does his duty. You will find, sir, that i»dustry has 
|| made our greatest men honored and wealthy. Untiring 


industry is an American’s title to respect—his only true 
nobility! Disgrace, sir!’ 

Mr Wordsworth was, for a moment, awed by his son’s 
proud reply; but soon recovering himself, he repeated 
his former denunciations with even greater violence: 
‘Choose,’ said he, striking his hand violently on the 
table, ‘Choose now — for if you oppose me, by ——’ 

‘Stop, stop, sir!’ interrupted Giles, preventing the 
oath —‘I yield —I will study the law!’ 

Giles’ acquiescence was the effect of despaiy. He left 
his father, and wandered about the streets perfectly mis- 
erable. Cut off from the objects of his desires, and con- 
demned to pursue studies which he disliked, he saw 
nothing before him but a life of anguish, unrelieved by 
one ray of joy. Night came on —yet was he still abroad 
— nor was it until near midnight, that he stole to his 
chamber. Then he penned a letter to Esther relating 
the interview, and the hopelessness of his feelings; and 
relieved by this outpouring of his wounded spirit, he re- 
signed himself to sleep. 

He studied the law three months, three long tedious 
months. Unceasingly he pored over the volumes placed 
before him, but it was more than painful to him. He 
grew pale and thin; and at times, was disposed to brave 
a father’s curse, and yield no longer to this palsying des- 
tiny. It may seem to many that his situation did not au- 
thorise this exceSs of feeling. There are many, I know, 
who take the world as it comes, caring not what they do, 
nor how their course is shaped. But Giles acted from 
principle. He knew that he could not fulfil the designs 
of Providence by acting contrary to his nature — that he 
could not do the good he ought; and being of a highly 
imaginative cast of mind, this aided his unhappiness. 


At the end of the three months, he felt that he could 
yield no longer. He closed his book for the last time, 











determining once more to talk with his father, and try 


ad 


| do your duty! Follow the bent of your inclination! —|| ‘I must give it up, sir. I never can make a lawyer.’ 


Nothing could more enrage Mr Wordsworth, than 
| when Giles intimated his inability to succeed. It was 
aiming a death blow to his pride and unreasonable hopes. 
|Giles could not have chosen a sentence at this juncture, 
imore unfortunate for hiscause. His father’s face as- 
‘sumed a look of the bitterest sarcasm, and his voice 
| trembled with anger as thus he spoke: 

‘ Then, sir, if you cannot make a lawyer, you cannot 
make a son! Kindness I find has no effect on you—I 

employ it no longer! You have blasted every hope — 
you have been a curse to me from the hvur of your birth! 
| Very well— go! and do as you please. Bea mechanic! 
'be anything — but never enter this house again! Never 
| dare to disgrace me by addressing me! Never call your- 
self a relation of mine! Idisown you! Farewell, sir!’ 


‘Oh my father !’—said Giles supplicatingly, the tears 
swelling in his eyes. 

‘No more! Dare to speak to me again, and I curse 
iyou! Begone!’ 
| Giles literally staggered to the door. He had not 
|really expected so stern a sentence, and it almost crushed 
jhim. He turned to catch his father’s eye, and see if no 
‘love or mercy lingered there. But Mr Wordsworth 
|continued writing, and did not lift his head. Giles did 
‘not dare to speak, and for a moment, stood still in utter 
desolation of thought. "With difficulty he at last cpened 
the door; then said once more, ‘Father!’ No look — 
{no word — he closed the door an exiled son! 


| He knew his father’s character; his stern adherence 
jto his word; and witha faint heart, he gathered together 
ithe little property he was master of, and then kneeling 
idown by his bedside, he prayed for God’s blessing. -- 
| Prayer always comforts, and it soothed him, and gave 
him strength to leave his home. In the entry, as he de- 
|parted, he met his sister Ellen—a bright, sweet girl, 
now fifteen. 

‘Giles,’ said she, ‘how pale you look! What can be 
the matter--and where are you going!’ Without 
trusting himself to speak, Giles kissed her, and darted 
from the house. 

As he elosed the outer door, he felt that he was alone 
in the wide world. He knew not what to do—- what to 
think. He wandered about as one bewildered, and his 
strange look attracted notice; but he was too deep in 
misery to feel himself an object of curiosity. At last he 
thought of Esther. In Esther’sbosom he could pour out 
his sorrows. She would comfort—she would calm him 


by her love! In an hour he was on the road to Words- 
worthtown, 
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He entered it at dusk. It was a cold, stormy day in |!a time, driven him from her presence! , there is cer-| 
December, and the cheerless aspect of nature suited the itainly a fiend in the heart, to blow the embers of sinful | 
bitterness of his heart. During the ride, he had envel-|| thought, and fan them into a flame! He soon accused | 
oped himself in his cloak, and not even allowed himself | her of want of love. He forced himself to think her 
to reflect on his sad condition. It had been better, had) conduct designed to get ridof him. She, the most 
he reflected — had he called reason to his aid and sought , loved, the last friend, had cast him off! He was indeed 
composure. As it was, he knocked at Mr Hall’s door | alone. 
with all his sorrows fresh upon him -- passion boiling The stage left him at a hotel near the wharves. His’ 
within him — his mind an almost chaos. || haggard countenance attracted the attention of a bluff, 

Esther opened the door. ‘Giles!’ — ‘My Esther!’ sunburnt man, who hus addressed him: ‘ Hilloa, my 
passed between them, and they stood alone in the parlor. || friend, you’ve been on a bad voyage somewhere ? — 
Giles pressed her to his bosom, and looking on her face, || What’s the matter ? 
beaming with love for him, he uttered a groan, and burst | ‘ Nothing, nothing,’ answered Giles. 


into tears. | 


‘Oh, Esther, Esther,’ said he, ‘ would I were in my 
grave !’ 


‘No: but there is; sick, or unfortunate ? 
‘Unfortunate indeed.’ 

| * Nobody to help you ? 

‘Not a friend in the world.’ 

|| ‘A voyage might do you good. Ship Hope sails to- 


‘ : Yo ! 
Esther, Tam exiled from my father’s house! Tam) norow. What say? Good wages, good treatment ; 
will you go Y 


almost cursed! Ihave no home; no hope; no friend; | 
‘Twill. Would you sailed this moment.’ 


but you, Esther.’ | 
5 s ed vi r, had lost all his || . : . 
ee sie. Fae aie 2ek & | ‘Oh, to-morrow is soon enough. Give me the lug- 
gage, and I’ ll put it aboard. Meet me here at nine this 


once large property, and was soon to leave his home; || 
and all these griefs, coming at once, overpowered even | , é 
“ s ie d P evening, and I’ll show you the ship; and here’s ten 
I'll get a pea-jacket or so, for you, 


her strength of mind. It was some time before either | 
| and see you well rigged on that score. But what name a 


His agony almost equally affected the astonished girl. 





* Speak, Giles; what has happened ? Oh, speak.’ 





— ; |/dollars for outfit. 
could become sufficiently composed to speak. Giles first ‘i 
broke the silence. ‘ Well, Esther, what is tobe done? ||" f j : + hhis| 
‘Oh, Giles, Icannot advise,’ answered she, as unhappy || : oie Chase, beep an, nanenng nen ai 
ok eas ‘ ‘ ~ | distraction of mind, at the deceptiun he was practising. | 
er lover. 
| 


“Well, I must be off; Give us your hand ; good luck | 


‘Well, well,’ said he, throwing himself into a chair | a dies 
to you; meet me at nine. 


‘ fate is determined to make a fool of me; let her do her | ; . 
worst. Ican but die.’ The matter was concluded as it were in a moment.— 

‘ Giles,’ answered Esther, ‘do not speak so. Do not) 
utter language that you know is improper, if not sinful, 


riot unrestrained, until the control of reason was sub-| 


Giles almost langhed when he reflected upon the pain), 
. . | 
|his absence would cause. He had suffered passion to), 


but let us calmly reason. 
let us try to form some plan for the future.’ 


They conversed long ; now started one thing, then an- | 
other. A project would at first appear feasible, then | 


some obstacle would destroy it. The worst evil was the 
want of funds, and after calling up every thing, that 


suggested itself, they at last paused again in despair. —| 


Then a sudden thought struck Giles; his eyes bright- 
ened, and he said: ‘ This, this, Esther. 
ried! Your love, your presence will sustain me. Ican 
borrow a small sum of some friend, I know, and we will 
move tothe West. I can at least till the field, and my 
arm is as strong as any man’s; and before long, I could 
gain enough to open a shop.’ 

‘No, no, Giles,’ answered Esther, ‘it would be a sin 
in me to throw myself upon you, when neither of us 
have a centin the world. It would always keep you 
from rising. A young man should have at least a little; 
we have nothing. No, Giles. 
ployment. 
dation, and then we may meet for happiness. 


would cause neglect if you should leave your duty to 
see me. Let us part. You know better than I what 
were best for you; and all I can do, is to pray for you, 
Giles, and that I will ever do. Do not be cast down. 
All is for the best, Giles ; so, farewell.’ 

He clasped her in a long embrace, and they parted. 
With a slow, weak step Giles turned away, and Esther 
went to her chamber, and weeping, watched her lover 
until he was hidden from her sight. 


I will not attempt to describe Giles’ feelings. He 
thought himself now wholly deserted. He was without 
a sympathising friend to cheer him, and without a rud- 
der to shape’his course. The sight of his native village 
was painfultohim. He dreaded to meet one who might 
recognise him, and although it was far into the night, he 
hastened on to the next town before he would stop. 
There he sought the inn, threw himself on @ sleepless 
bed, and awaited tte dawn. He counted the hours as 
they were struck by the village clock. 
morning would never come; but it grew light at last, 
and before long, the stage took him on his way to the 
city. He had expected to find comfort with Esther. 
What was the result? She, by her own voiee, had, for 


Come, Jay aside despair, and | 


Let us be mar- | 


Go calmly and seek em-} life; then, before he retired to his hammock, Giles went!) was dead. 
I will suppert myself while you lay the foun-' 
And it} 
would be better for us not to see each other in the mean | 
time. We will write for mutual encouragement, but it | 


verted. His better feelings were trampled under foot. 
He gloried in the revenge he was about to take for his 
many injuries. If the gentle countenance and persua- 
sive language of the innocent Esther came. up before} 
him, the thought that she had driven him from her, 
| turned his rising love to gall. He shut himself in an 
apartment of the hotel, until night should come. He 
|| resolutely combatted every approach of a softer feeling ; | 


strength to fulfil his purpose. Hour after hour passed | 
away, and he repented not. He would not even go out}, Mr Wordsworth. 


for his evening meal, lest contact with his fellow crea- 
| tures should wean him from his design. Nine o’clock, 
struck. The captain was by his side, ‘Come, my lad,’ 


he nourished the fiend within him, for it gave him) 


| the water to the pier, which was covered with people 

awaiting news. Three men ascended the wharf and 

stood among the crowd. Twoof them laughedand ex- 
changed greetings with those around, —but the third, a 
| tall man, with a thin but expressive face, walked rapidly 
jaway without uttering a word. As he ascended the 
‘street toward the metropolis, he surveyed the counte- 
| nances of the citizens with a luok of deepening anxiety, 
|As he continued on, a crowd before the door of the 
Court House arrested his progress, and before he could 
|make his way through it, he heard the name of James 
| Wordsworth mentioned with an expression of interest, 
| ‘What of him?’ asked the sailor, fixing his eyes upon 
| the speaker, and breathlessly awaiting his answer, ‘Go 
| up into the Court House and you ’ll see,’ said he. The 
| questioner followed his direction with the quickness of 
|one who had more than curiosity to inspire him. He 
entered the court room, and forcing his way through a 
{| dense crowd, looked eagerly around. 





| I need not say that it was Giles. He knew not what 
| might be the situation of James, but as his law studies 
had ended, and he had probably entered the bar, Giles 
| supposed that he might be making an argument in some 
case, Which concerned the man who had mentioned his 
name. When he had penetrated so far that he could 
look around, he sought for James. He saw him sitting 
by the lawyer who was speaking, gazing upon him with 
a motionless stare. He was usually pale and thin, and 
Giles longed to stand by his side and speak to him, but 
he dared not interrupt the stillness, and he listened to 
the speaker. How did his words soon fall like iron upon 
jhis heart! How like a statue he stood, while the chill 
| sweat came out in drops on his brow! 


‘And now, gen- 
tlemen,’ said the counsel, ‘ where was the origin of this 
fatal deed? Did it arise from base revenge? Wasita 
long sought, premeditated crime 2? 
pared for the prisoner by others! The pit into which 
|he has fallen was dug for him by other hands! You 
have been told gentlemen, that Mr Wordsworth was a 
classmate of the deceased. They were of a high rank 
jin their class, and strove hard for the honor of being 
| graduated first scholar. Mr Wordsworth was success- 
‘ful; and he incurred the deadly hate of his rival. This 
"was the foundation of the crime —a foundation which 
is being yearly laid for other unfortunate victims. Col- 
lege emulation —cvulleee honors! That hate followed 
Is it not natural that he should in 
some measure have returned it? Can we suppose him 
so full of the milk of human kindness, as that he could 
see himself the object of malice, and not be affected? — 


No— it was pre- 


said he, ‘ we must be aboard to-night, for we mus’ n’t lose || No!—lI should have been affected — you would have 


a breath of a favorable wind.’ In a few moments they) been so, gentlemen. 
For an hour or two the Cap-!| the sad issue have been laid before you. 


were on the ship’s deck. 


| The details of 
Mr Words- 


30th went armed. 


tain relieved his misery by relating anecdotes of his,| worth was attacked — he fired his «pistol and his enemy 


again on deck. All was still. The lights were disap- 
pearing. Now and then the wind moaned among the 
rigging, and the spars creaked in the gentle blast. It 
was to him a tone of bitter loneliness. His emotion 
rose in his throat. He gasped; and pressing his hands 
to his forehead, rushed down into the cabin, and threw 
| himself into his hammock. Exhaustion induced a bro- 
ken slumber. The night wore away. Dreams of past 


was sunrise when he awoke. With a stupid conscious- 

ness of his situation, he dressed himself in his sailor’s 
| garments, and ascended the stairs, He was out at sea! 
The beautiful islands of the harbor lay like specks in 
ithe far horizon. Now he could not recall his deed. — 
Sense awoke, and with it came a rush of overpowering 
‘agony. The tears gushed from his eyes. He looked 
‘across the broad waters to the distant land, and in wild 
despair threw himself, with a groan, almost lifeless upon 
|the deck. 


t _—— 


Giles was absent three years. I will not describe the 
\changes which took place during his absence, nor the 


It seemed as if||events which happened to himself. The limits of our 


‘tale will not allow of it, and it may not be necessary. 

In the summer of 18--, in the month of June, the 
ship Hope sailed up the harbor, and anchored near the 
| wharf. <A boat put off from he side, and darted through 








hours came o’er him, mingled with unusual sounds. It} | 
, 





I wiil not detain you longer. You must ac- 

quit the prisoner. He acted in self-defence. If he de- 
| Serve punishment, the pain of having destroyed a fellow 
|ereature is enough!’ 


The counsel for the government submitted the case 
without argument, and the jury without leaving their 
seats, declared the prisoner ‘not guilty.’ I need not say 
with what pleasure this verdict was received by Giles, 
| He stemmed the current of those going from the room, 
and grasped James’ hand. In his sailor dress, he was 
not at first known, but joy mantled on James’ cheek, as 
he at last pronounced his name. They left the Court 
House together, and entering the nearest hotel, made 
known all the past. James related the mournful events 
connected with himself, and then spoke of their family. 
He said that his father’s anger against Giles had not 
abated, and that his name was never mentioned. Giles 
groaned in sorrow at this relation — ‘But,’ said he, ‘I 
will not trouble him; my plans are laid —I have a con- 
siderable sum of money, and I will not disturb him by 
remaining near him. But, continued he, tremulously, 
‘have you heard from Esther?’ ‘Oh, yes often,’ an- 
swered James. ‘She is well, very well.’ ‘God be 
thanked,’ answered Giles fervently. ‘I will see her soon. 
And now go, James, and gladden the hearts of your 
family by the news of your acquital; and tell my loved 
sister that the wanderer has returned. I will try to see 





you again, but I shall not remain long in thecity. I 
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| 
have only to look to the sale of two or three machines I 
have made on the voyage, and then I shall be off to 
Wordsworthtown. — Farewell.’ 


Giles had completely won the favor of his captain, 
who assisted him in the sale of his machines. He in- 
troduced him to some of the wealthy and enterprising 
merchants; — one of whom, a man of quick perception 
and mechanical genius, was delighted with the inven- 
tions, paid a considerable sum for them on the spot, and 
sent for patents immediately. Giles had now a little for- 
tune amassed by his own industry, and he resolved to 
proceed the next day to his native town. 


On the afternoon of that day, he strolled through 
Washington street. He retained his blue jacket and 
trousers from a feeling of pride to exhibit himself to 
Esther in his working dress. As he walked, a young 
lady passed him, whose countenance seemed familiar: 
he could not be mistaken — it was his sister!—and he 
shed tears of joy when he recognized her. There was 
the same fair brow, the same flashing eye,—the same 
sweet smile, — but the form was developed into the full- 
ness of womanhood. She was leaning on the arm of a 
whiskered gentleman, apparently a foreigner; and Giles 
eager to look upon her more, followed them. He heard 
her speak — and saw her look when she addressed her} 
companion. It was a look of confiding love! ‘This 
then,’ thought Giles, ‘is the chosen of her heart,’ — and 
his curiosity to observe them was increased. After a 


his companions, he made a false statement favorable to||and see for yourself his haunts. Hear his character 


‘himself. ‘You lie!’ answered one. ‘You lie!’ ‘1|/frum his associates. He isa foreigner 

play no more,’ said Thornton, with an oath, ‘ with those ‘Ha, ha, a foreigner. So, you will join those, who in 

\who accuse me of cheating. Farewell gentlemen.’ — | |their envy, revile what they term the aristocracy, for 

‘Give me my money,’ shouted the other, in despair, |!admitting foreigners freely into their society. A cun- 

|‘ give me my money !’-- and rushed toward him; but || ning argument, a cunning argument, that has failed, sir. 

| Thornton eluded his grasp, and left the room. ‘ Who is if have unlimited trust in the honor of Mr Thornton.’ 

| ? nas Rese = = . 9) ‘Voc all . ‘ . P . 

jhe?’ asked Giles—‘Do you know him?’ ‘Yes, by || ‘O my father,’ said Giles with bitterness, ‘ean you be- 

Heaven, too well. I knew him in London. He had to jieye the words of a stranger sooner than your own son ? 
ht ? eee : - J 

leave the country, or he’d have seen the inside of a then am I indeed an outcast.’ 

/Bailey. He forged letters from some great men, and || : ‘ ‘ . 

| y On ince ‘ rg : || Go, go, sir. You trouble yourself unnecessarily. I 

\now he’s figuring it among the first-cut, and they say | ae ner ° 

ae ae ; ,..| Shall ever look after the honor of my family, when they 

|he’s going to marry an heiress. Buthe’s gotall I’m). ee ; ; . 

| : ; : 5 ,|; Will regard it themselves,’ — and Mr Wordsworth went 

worth in the world. I?ll have it back again, by Heaven,’ |). : “eae 

‘ : ' || into the drawing-room. 

‘shouted he, and darted down stairs. But the bird had || ‘ : 

‘flown. Thornton had escaped with his ill-gotten gains, | | f riers or = ann or werent tga! + 

! . . . . 51 q 2 aoe > "pea ep r a > 2 

‘and the sufferer was left without redress, while Giles in | oP or er re: =the nips Pega a life 

great emotion, left the scene. of misery, — and he rushe¢ after his father. Ellen was 

in the drawing-room. 





| ‘For what am I destined,’ thought he: ‘Ihavere-|) 7 ‘ieee : Pr 
/turned only to find my brother stained with the blood of || Giles rN, ne ae, ‘eating wena’ bin, Se 
la fellow creavure, and my sister about to link herself, she mane him in a moment: O my dear brother, are 
|with a heartless wretch. It must not be —she must be | you here again ? 
‘saved. Ob, Heaven, grant that she may be saved !’ | Giles would have clasped her in a loved embrace, but 
But how, was the question. Giles dared not encounter |the stern parent, megs whose heart pride and vanity had 
| his father, and yet he resolved not to leave the city with- jeneten = or owe sal aoe Senctian, cote sean 
lout an effort to warn his family of the danger. He }and mnienen wr Gangheet to her pani but nothing 
| sought for James— he could not find him, and he | par — paca ican ay Savane 
\thought the danger too pressing to entrust it to a letter. | i uty er anys ae "4 ee wi wena be 
|«1 will see my father,’ said he, ‘I will see him. Iam \ing from becoming the prey of the hardened wretch, and 








time, they directed their course to Mr Wordsworth’s || 


mansion, and Giles saw them enter the dwelling that had 
| 


once been his homme. He gazed upon it long after they || 


had vanished within, and visions of the past came up be- 





: ae i || he said with firmness : 
soon to go afar off. This is my last opportunity to see, | 


or aid my family, I will not shrink.’ } ‘Sister, I will tell you what I have told our father, but 
: , {which he will not hear. y saf ear 
| He hastened to his father’s house, and with a trem- || ‘ ill not hear. Odo not you turn a deaf ear 


1} 
; Ke |jto me, Ellen; I love you, I love you, Ellen. You know 
fore him. He even felt, fora moment, that for a father’s Dims hand he opened the door. Exiled as he had been, || ‘ : ties ’ 


love, he could cast himself at his feet, and sue for par- 
don, and do anything to gratify his parent: — resign all 
his own wishes, — all that he had striven for—suffered 
for — almost died for—the privilege of choosing his 
own business for life. 


While he stood in this reverie, the lover came from 


the house, and passed directly by him. Giles did not|| 


like him. There was a smile of satisfaction on his fea- 
tures, but it seemed the exultation of impure triumph. 
Led by an irresistible impulse to know more of him: 
Giles again followed after. The stranger pursued his 
way through several streets, and at last entered a large 
house in Court. ‘Ido not like him,’ said Giles to 
himself, as he turned away ; ‘ he seems not the man that 
I should have chosen for the husband of my sister. — 
There is too much extravagant display in his dress — too 
eunning a look to suit me. However, I am an outcast! 
— Ihave nothing to do with her, and my opinion is no- 
thing.’ 





‘Ho!’ said a brother sailor, —‘ where are you bound? 
Sail under my colors, and I'll show you prime sport in| 
the big house yonder.’ It was the house into which the| 
stranger had gone, and Giles eagerly embraced his 


| 


jestranged so long, he felt like a thief as he entered. He 70 i oe —. neni — — — en 
|| paused in the entry ;—a door on the right was open, and | i te ane rae nese * eo — wae wo elagga 
|| from within issued the voice of the stranger. He could || eee en ey ¥ saan aay ene any walk tae oi 
|| not but hear —that voice spoke in words of love—that|| I have seen him in guilt; I have seen him engaged in 
| Voice, which he had heard reviling and cursing, now . poor J - — _ pen yee a 
| breathing in subdued tones, in the ear of confiding wo- se eget ei a Se 
man -- that woman, his sister!’ The hated sounds gave | ann 

| him cuurage to proceed. He ascended the well-known | 
|stairs, opened the door of his father’s study, and stood 
‘before him. 


| ‘Ha, ha,’ said Mr Wordsworth: ‘you see, Ellen, 
what a kind brother you have; a brother who can dis- 
\cover that, which our scrutiny is blind to. How careful 
| Mr Wordsworth looked at the intruder, and, for "ipa oe ae inact Se. Sten, pow tony Detiewe 
moment, parental affection overcame the rule of passion, || 2 : les J 

‘and he started forward to embrace him ; but his jacket || The maiden rose up with dignity. For a time she 
and sun-burnt face revealed his past occupation, and the ' had been deadly pale, but now face and neck were crim- 
father resumed his cold sternness. It was a dreadful || Son. Her answer could be foreseen from the scorn on 
‘moment for Giles, His emotion, for a time, choked his || her lip; she was under the dominion of the fiend. He 
‘utterance; but regaining composure, he thus addressed shad stolen the gem of her affections, and the victim was 
his father: 





in his power. ‘Giles, Giles,’ said she, ‘I never could 
| have believed this wickedness of you.’ 





‘I have not come, sir, after this long avdsence, to sup-| ; 
plicate for myself, for I will not pray for your renewed | Giles felt that all was lost. His heart rose in his 
love, until I have proved myself worthy of it. But, sir, | throat. He could not speak again, for his words would 





'Icome to plead for one dearer to you than the outcast — | |not come forth, and with a slow step he sought the door 
‘your only daughter, whom you love as your own soul! ||— P¥t as he approached it, it opened, and Thornton en- 





friend’s offer. They entered, ascended the stairs, and 
Giles found himself in an apartment in which was a| 
billiard-table, at which the stranger, with others, was| 
playing. His friend soon joined the players — but Giles| 
kept aloof— answering to the requests that he would 
play, that he wished to see how it went awhile, and then 
he would make one. Drink was freely circulated, and 
oaths were often on the stranger’s lips. ‘ A gambler and 
a swearer,’ thought Giles, ‘the companion of my inno- 
cent sister!’ 

Under an appearance of carelessness, he watched the 
progress of the game. Hesaw that Thornton, as they 
called the stranger, seldom drank, but encouraged the 
others to taste often, and regarded him with an angry 
look, as if he were a spy: so that to avoid exciting his 
suspicions, Giles took glass after glass with the rest, and 
talked and laughed as loudly as any. By and by, the 
play became deeper, and oaths more frequent. The 
stranger’s arm was steady, while his companions, ener- 
vated by liquor, lost game after game. Then came an- 
ger and despair, and more horrid imprecations. The 
losers under a blind infatuation staked more and more, 
and cursed themselves and their fate. Thornton re- 
mained cool and passionless, still gathering to himself 
the spoils, unti], presuming too much on the blindness of 





‘I landed yesterday. I have just seen the man who js |; tered. When he saw Giles, he started, and turned pale, 
_ ° . : -eovered his self-noscessi tile aS r 
Ellen’s acknowledged lover — chance threw me in his| but soon recovered his self-possession. Giles was nerved 


‘company. Oh, sir, Thornton is a villain—I heard him |}anew when he saw dim. The triumph of truth glowed 


indulge in the most profane oaths--I saw him the leader || i# his eye, and turning to his father, he said: 

of a band of gamblers! Isaw him cheat his comrades}|_ ‘ There, look at him. In his presence I say it. I 
—and, sir, one had known him in London, and told ine |} have seen him this day when oaths were on his lips. I 
that his letters of introduction were forged! It is to tell|| have seen him this day, when he made one of a party of 
this, sir, that I have interrupted you; and, sir, it isthe|!gamblers. I have seen him, too, cheat his companions. 
truth. You love your daughter — oh, save her!’ | Let him deny it, if he dare.’ 


Giles, in his rush of feeling, had extended his arms,|}__There was a majesty about Giles as he uttered this, in 
and approached near to his father. Mr Wordsworth his proud honesty, which awed even the wretch himself; 
slowly rose, with a sarcastic smile upon his face, and \yewhnas soon regained composure, and in a loud voice ex- 
ees eaid : ‘claimed: ‘ Slanderer, it is a base lie.’ 

‘ Since, then, you have not come to plead for yourself, || “Iam no slanderer; It is truth, and I can prove it 
Ihave listened to you, and I will answer you. I can/||true.’ 
penetrate the motive of this visit. Conscious that your|| ‘ Were it not that you are in the apartment of a gen- 
conduct has deprived you of any plea to reinsiate your- |}#/eman, this hand —’ , 
self in my affection, you endeavor to wound my peace || ‘Ihave seen youa coward, too. You dare not strike.’ 
through the medium of your sister. You are fiiled with Thornton felt that his hopes depended cn the moment; 
envy of him, who will, through that sister, enjoy a por-|| he saw too that Mr Wordsworth encouraged him by his 
tion of the wealth you might have enjoyed, and you aim |}silence, and he aimed a blow at Giles. It was warded, 
a dagger at the heartof his honor. You have failed,||and Giles’s stalwart arm ‘aid him at hislength upon the 
sir; You have failed. Are you answered ?’ floor. Ellen shrieked, and knelt beside him, and Mr 


Oh, sir, I beseech you, do not thus reject my words. || Wordsworth, flushed with anger, would have laid vio- 
In the name of Heaven, I speak truth. Come with me,!!lent hands upon his son. ‘No, my father, not by you 
3 
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| . . 
said Giles, and rushed from the house. A stranger was}| staggered, gasped, and witha groan, as heartrending as | 


preferred to him. A villain’s word was believed, and og been that shriek, he sunk down by theside of Ellen, 
his rejected. Conscious that farther delay was useless, his sister. 

and might involve his peace, ne determined to leave the | | Her sad fate is soon told. Mr Wordsworth, soon af- 
city as soon as possible, and early the next morning he | ter the scene with Giles,discovered that Thornton was a 
was on his way to Wordsworthtown. I need not say | knave, and that, as too many of our citizens have been, 

that the past gradually faded, and the doubtful future oc-!! he had been imposed upon. He forbid him the house, 
cupied his thoughts. Was Esther yet faithful to him, and threatened to prosecute him if he remained in the 
when he had not been heard of for three long years? a ‘city. But he hadgonetoo far. The prey washis. The 
She was well, for James had so far relieved his mind: || wily seducer saw Ellen privately, and prevailed on her 
but the affection, which to him had been worth a world, | \to elope with him. He carried her to New York, and 
might now be another’s. He grew more and more anx- | soon after abandoned her to a life of infamy. 
ious as he approached his native town, and stopped at || now upon the bed of death. 

the nearest village, that he might not be discovered too|| With an almost sinking heart, Giles wrote to his fath- 
soon. Toward night he walked to the spot which now ‘er to hasten to New York, if he would see his daughter 

contained all that was dear to him on earth; and when || \before she died. He provided a physician, and endeay- 
he reached the top of the descent into the vale, he paused, jored to have her removed, that her father might not see 
and looked around. How altered was all about him. — \her there! butit was too late ; and the son led his broken- 
The church — the dwellings —the groves —all had|/ hearted parent to the bed side of his once bright, once 
been somewhat changed ; for the hand of improvement |, innocent child. She did not know him. A stupor had 
was on allthings. He turned into a new road that led | come over her faculties from which she never awoke. — 
toward the sweet dell where he used to meet Esther, and || Through the long night, the father and son watched by|| 
when he came to it, he sighed to think that a scene so || the pillow without breaking the stillness by a word ; and|! 
sacred should have been disturbed. As he stood looking || jn the morning she died. 

upon it, the children were dismissed from a school-house 
on the hill beyond. Their merry laugh rang through 
the air, but soon they separated, and all was silent. At 
last the mistress came from the school-house toward 
him. He did not observe her, until she was close by 
him — and then it was but a look—a start—and he 
was kneeling at the feet of Esther. J 


She was 





When the spirit had gone, the sad parent bent down 
and kissed her marble cheek; then wiping away his 
tears, he stretched out his arms and Giles rushed into 
his embrace. 


In the year 18—, the Honorable Giles Wordsworth, 
r., Senator in Congress from Ohio, visited Boston. 
He was received by all with marked attention, for he 
was one of the patriots of the day, who stand in the 
breach when danger assails the land, and brave the evil. 
Old Mr Wordsworth was yet alive, residing with his 
son James, an eminent lawyer: but he had never smil- 
ed after his daughter’s death. 

As Giles Jr was riding by the colleges with Giles 3d, 
a stripling of fifteen, his father asked, ‘well Giles, what 
| will you be in the world 2’ 


I need not say how happy was the meeting. I need 
not say how much happier was Giles to hear from her 
own lips that he was yet beloved. She had taught 
school nearly all the time that he had been gone; at 
times had felt the sickness of heart which springs from 
hope deferred, but never despaired of seeing him— and 
now all was joy. 





They were published and married in Wordsworth- 
town by the minister of their youth. Glad were the 
villagers to see Giles back again, as hale and light-heart- 
ed.as ever, and many blessings of true friends were 
showered on the new-married couple. The eeried 
after their marriage they bade farewell to their friends | 
‘and native State, and set their faces, glad in each other’s 
love, toward the waters of the Ohio. 


‘Oh, I mean to go to college, and then be a carpenter.’ 

‘Well you shall, boy; and use my sign that is packed 
| away in the barn at Ohio, and on it, ‘Giles Wordsworth 
*  sopronneal But remember this boy. Be careful before 
; you choose, but when you have chosen ---‘ Go ahead!’ 














Reader, you must pass with me over three more long ik Ortgtnal Nau ti fecal Ske ons * es. 
years. Giles in that time did well —how could a man) 


so energetic fail? He opened a shop. He made ma- 
chines; made any thing; but always something nae, 
At the end of that time, wishing to extend his business, | 
he went to New York to engage workmen and make Gasiial. 
preparations. He had not, 1 may remark, heard aught ama 
from his family, except that he bad received one or two}]| Arrival at the South Sea. Terrapin. The captain’s speech to his 











WHALING : Int THE PACIFE =C. 
Chapter EEL. 








: . : si gas mate and men vesse ken for ¢ ile. haler spoke 
letters from James, during the first year, that told of his two negrocs, 2 and =e pont ley ‘rou sn 2 paacavers 
success in the law. of Tony’s glass eye. Conversation of the Captain oy Tony. 
Tony’s ‘scrape’ with the cooper. Tony all but flogged; rescued 
His business led him into that quarter of New York,j} by ‘- timely announcement. A school of whales. Boats lowered, 
€ ( » “a om sue Si r sp it 8s mal 
which is the resortof the abandoned of bothsexes. He oh Po egeans . as a ‘? sec aos ry cow pe i! “¥ its ceathe r, 
hurried, along, that he might as soon as possible breathe |} Which had rushed to its rescue. Antics of a whale in agouy. 


Appalling scene, to any but a whaleman. 











the air of innocence; butina dirty lane his attention 
was arrested by loud voices. ‘Send for a doctor!’ said} 


Bur now the keel of the General S. cuts the South| 
one, ‘or the girl will die.’ 


‘Let her die,’ answered the||Sea wave. The Chilian coast is soon passed, and the| 
gruff voice of a woman, ‘if she can’t pay her rent she|/islands of Juan Fernandez and Massafuero far in the | 
can’t pay a doctor, and I do n’t father her bills I know wake, Onward she goes until the little cluster of islands 
‘Well I tell you that she ’Il die before tomorrow morn- || called the Gallipagoes speckle the distant horizon. The 
ing.” ‘ Well, then I shall be rid of her,’ was the brutal }||cables are bent, and the ship soon rides at anchor near 
answer. Giles could not leave one on a death-bed, with||the beach of Charles’ Island. A quantity of terrapin 
such wretches to close the eyes of the dying. Heenter-||are there obtained, which are stowed between decks 
ed the miserable hovel, and said to the woman, ‘Show ||among the casks, in the steerage and forecastle, while 
me the sick person, I will pay the physician.’ ‘ Well, if||some are suffered to roam at large on the spar deck.— 
you want to see her, she ’s up stairs in the chamber over- || They are harmless things, will keep along time sans 
head. Idon’tcare whosees her.’ Giles ascended the || food, sans drink, and when killed and ccoked, are fine 
stairs into the chamber, and approached the bed. The||eating. 

face of the girl was hidden from him in the pillow, but}| A sufficient supply of terrapin being procured, the 
his step startled her. She raised her head, and asked — || General S. stood out to sea, the captain intending to try 
‘Who’s there?’ She saw Giles, and then burst from her || his fortune on the ‘ off-shore ground’ a couple of months, 
a shriek —so shrill, so horrible in its agony, that it'|and then make the best of his way to Woahoo, one of 
seemed the last struggle of mortal pain. Giles clasped | the Sandwich Islands. 

his hands involuntarily in horror. The sweat came,| The Gallipagoes fade in the distance, and the azure 
out on his forehead, and his eyes were fixed in a wild || isky, like a huge blue bowl, meets the waters in the cir- 

















gaze on the now insensible creature before him. He || cular horizon. 


‘Now I’m going a-whaling,’ said Captain Coffin to 
| his mate; ‘we shall soon be out of oil, and be forced to 
'go into harbor to purchase it for the use of the binnacle 
‘lamp; that would be a pretty story to go to Nantucket, 
Let every man do his duty at mast-head and on deck,— 
Let me see no more reading books and writing letters ; 

no more skrimshooting; no more sky-larking. Let the 
watch throw their eyes 





‘ There she blows ! tied the man ‘at the fore-top-gal- 
lant-head.’ 

The man at the mast-head was a green Cape Cod- 
man. He alone was on the look out; all hands, him 
excepted, being employed in unbending the cables, — 
When the welcome cry saluted their ears, all were si- 
lent. A long pause was kept at the mast-head. At 
length, ‘ There she blows !’ shouted he again. 

‘ Very long between the spouts,’ said Mr Hussey. 

‘ Sing out once more, my good fellow!’ cried the cap- 
tain. 

‘ There she blows !’ shouted he the third time. 

‘ A sperm whale, by Neptune !’ cried Swain , Springing 
| into the rigging. 

‘How many times have you seen her blow? said 
| Swain, as he bounced upon the top-gallant cross-trees by 
i the side of the green horn. 

‘I see it all the time,’ replied the other. 

‘You see him all the time’ cried Swain, staring ; — 

‘why the devil don’t you sing out, then, every time 
she blows Y 

He then pointed out the object to Mr Swain; it wasa 
white speck far in the horizon. The mate looked at it a 
moment, and cried out ‘ Sail O !’ — then applying a few 
epithets to his companion, which a knight of the Round 
Table would certainly have resented, Mr Swain slowly 
descended to the deck. 

Toward night, the General S. came up with the 
strange sail. She proved to be a blubber-hunter, from 
| the land of wooden nutmegs, calied the C+#*+, of New 
|London. She had been out seventeen months, and ob- 
tained not quite five hundred barrels of sperm oil. The 
| captain said that he was last from the Sandwich Islands, 
in which place he had shipped two black men, both ex- 
cellent sailors; but who, being discouraged by the un- 
cheering prospects held out by the fortune of his ship, 
were anxious to leave her and enter on board some ves- 
sel ‘just from home.’ 

The negroes were produced. Tony was an athletic, 
rugged fellow, apparently in good condition. Sam, 
though not so large as Tony, appeared to be in good 
case, and his appearance was promising. 
| These two colored gentlemen were highly recom- 
mended by the captain of the C**#*, who seemed to 
evince an extreme degree of earnestness to gratily the 
| two men in their wish of leaving his ship, and expressed 
an interest in their welfare, so unusual, that Captain 
| Coffin thought they must be very good men, to have so 
won upon the heart of their captain in so short atime! 

The two sable heroes were therefore transferred to 
the General S., and the ships parted company in the 
night 











| 
| 


Ere the new hands had been two days on board, it was 
discovered that Tony had one glass eye. But this arti- 
| ficial member bore so near a resemblance to the natural 
| one, that it would probably have remained undiscovered 


some time, had not accident developed the secret. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Captain Coffin called Tony aft, and after inveighing 
bitterly against the captain of the C****, demanded of 
Tony why he had not made him acquainted with the 
circumstance before he shipped. Tony replied that he 
could not help it, that he was just as God made him. — 
‘You lie, you blue skinned terrapin ! said the captain — 
‘no man was ever burn with a glass eye,’ 

Notwithstanding all that poor Tony could urge in his 
own defence, and notwithstanding that Sam strenuously 
maintained that his companion could see as well out of 
the glass eye as he could out of the other, Captain Cof- 
fin remained displeased, and could never forgive the 
Yankee captain for the deception which he had practised 
upon him. But Captain Coffin had little cause to find 
fault on the score of the glass eye, for it was the only 
part about Tony which was actually worth anything. 

The very day afier Tony had shipped, he got into a 
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scrape with Inott, the cooper. ‘Tony had been to mast- 
head on the look out, and coming down at noon, after 
the hands had been turned to, he went into the forecastle 
for his dinner. A piece of duff had been preserved hot, 
for his special edification, by the cook. Inott had lagged 
behind in the forecastle so long, that the duff was brought 
down before he had got upon deck. Inott no sooner saw 
the cook ascend the ladder, than he lay siege to the ne- 
gro’s duff. The rightful proprietor of this tit-bit sur- 
prised the thief in the act of clawing his duff from the 
plate. ‘Tony sprang forward and seized one side of the 
duff, which was thus detached from the part which Inott, 
with an iron grasp, held in his fist. The cooper, fearing 
asecond attack, hastened to make sure of the duff which 
he still retained. It had got into his enormous gullet 
before he recollected that hot pudding will burn the 
throat as well as the hands. The cooper set up a yell 
which brought all hands to the forecastle. Upon being 
interrogated as to the cause of this outcry, he declared 
that Tony had been beating him severely. 

Now Inott, the cooper, was universally hated by the 
ship’s company, who were not displeased at this early 
display of spirit in the Cyclops; but the captain, who 
had not regarded poor Tony with much complacency 
since the discovery of the glass eye, took this opportu- 
nity to avenge his transparent wrongs. He ordered To- 
ny tobe dragged aft, seized up in the mizzen rigging, 
and flogged. The officers and boat-steers took him aft, 
and seized him to the shrouds with worming. The 
crew being assembled on the forecastle, indignantly be- 
held the scene. 

While the mate was preparing a scourge, the boys 








Mr Swain gathered his boat’s crew, all but one man 
missing; but seeing Sam and Tony standing in the 
waist, idle spectators of the scene, he ordered the latter 
to get into his boat. Tony demurred, and Sam, stepping 
up, thus apologised for the reluctancy of kis companion. 
‘ Tony has one glass eye already,’ said he, ‘and wants to 
take good care of the other, so he don’t like to go in the 
boat.’. 

‘ Then jump in yourself,’ said Swain, assuming a stern 
tone, to keep from laughing. Sam obeyed, and the two 
boats were underway in a moment. 

Ah, whales! whales! Little do ye ken whose mouths 
are watering for your jackets. You do not spy that 
snug little fellow, dancing and hopping like an automa- 
ton in a puppet-show. Ye do not hear his loud halloo 
and ardent shout, nor do you notice that long fellow 
bowing und scraping like a dancing-master, and all for 
what, do you think? Because he wants to fry out your 


don’t you duck those square heads of yours under 
water, and make a judicious retreat ? 

They have reached the outskirts of the school; Hope 
is langhing in her sleeve, and already has Mr Swain 
| told his boat-steerer to stand up, when these enormous 
| piles of flesh sunk beneath the surface, like a vast plain 
swallowed by an earthquake. 

‘There goes flukes!’ said Mr Swain, ‘ but never mind, 
;my boys— Pull away slowly; we’ll be on them when 
|they come up; I hope they ’ve not been gallied by other 


| ships’ boats; they seem shy. How is your craft, Star- 


\buck? Is every thing clear? See that your short warp 

















thick hides, and pocket the gains of his cruelty. Why | 


and green hands surrounded Ben, and requested him to || !® bent on right. Peak your oar and stand up, Starbuck, | 
. : . | Tee . z The : > 
lead them to the succor of Tony; while Sam stood in||@nd keep a sharp look out all around. ‘The boats pulled | 
silent grief, casting now and then an imploring glance||@ coup!¢ of miles in the direction which the whales had | 
at the man-o’-war’s-man. At length Ben broke silence.||'aken, when the men peaked their oars, and all stood up | 


| ° . . 
'|who was veering away with most unknightly surges, on 
|pretence of not being able to find his nipper. 





Now the boat is drawn like an arrow over the slum- 
bering waters. The huge animal foams swiftly on be- 
fore — now throwing his head high in air, now rounding- 
up his back like a rolling mountain, and then thrashing 
the sea, and cemolishing whole billows with his flukes, 
A trail of blood is in his wake, and the boat close in his 
|jrear. After running in this manner several miles, the 
whale rounded to and lay perfectly still. 





Swain gave the line to his bowman, and said, ‘ Now 
haul me on, and I’ll make her ribs rattle like dry corn- 
cobbs.? The bowman was a smart fellow, and th tboa 
brought up with a jar against the broadside of the whale. 
Mr Swain used his lance to advantage, and was churn- 
ing away upon the passive fish, when his boat-steerer 
cried out, ‘Mr Hussey is sinking! Swain looked at Mr 
| Hussey’s boat, and saw the veteran surrounded by open 
\jaws, advancing heads, and thrashing flukes, while ten 
|\thousand spouts were raining round him, and the ocean 
covered with whales as far as the eye could discern. — 
| Hussey’s boat was certainly stoven, and with great re- 
luctance Mr Swain took up his hatchet to chop off the 
line and go to his assistance, when he saw the captain’s 
boat approaching the mate rapidly. ‘No matter, my 
\|boys,’ cried Swain; ‘the captain will pick up Mr Hus- 
| sey’s men, and we can work away.’ 
| 
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‘T have backed off a dozen before now,’ said he, ‘in a 
states’ ship, but I did’n mind that, for I consider that 
wounds received in the service of my country are hon-| 
orable ; but to see them scrap-eating bull-frogs making a| 
spread eagle of a Christian, by , Ill not stand 
it.’ 





Hereupon Ben seized the cook’s axe; and the remain-| | 





der of the crew arming themselves with whatever wea-|| 


pons came to hand, they all started to go aft; all, save| 
Inott, whose cowardly soul shrunk from the enterprise. | 
And now, reader, a horrid battle ensued ; blood flowed | 


in torrents ; the glittering weapons flashed on all sides; || 


Death stalked abroad, but not the death of human be-| 
ings ;-blood ran in rivers, but not the blood of men,—| 


and, although black skin was horribly cut and slashed, || 


it was not the skinof Tony. For, just as Mr Hussey} 
had drawn back his arm to give the negro the first blow, 
a clear, shrill voice from the main-top-gallant-head cried | 
ont, ‘There she breaches! There she lop-tails ! There 
she blows” The negro was immediately cast loose.—| 
The mate threw down the whip, and the crew — like, 
the monkeys with the traveller’s red caps — followed | 
suit, and threw down their weapons also. 
‘What do you see there aloft ? cried the captain. 


‘A whole schvol of sperm whales,’ answered the boat-}, 


steerer. | 
‘Where away ? | 
‘ Two points on the lee bow,’ was the answer. ‘There 
she blows! there she blows! there she blows !’ 





° 


‘ Spy-glass ! cried the captain, ascending the rigging. || 


A boy carried the spy-glass up to the captain, who was) 
now seated on the main-topsail yard. | 

The czptain looked through his glass a moment, and | 
cried out: ‘Loose the mainsail; set top-gallant sails) 
and flying jib. Bear a-hand. There she blows! A' 
school of sperm whales three miles off the lee bow.’ 

Now might be seen the boat-steerers, flying about the) 
decks with naked lances and harpoons; some of the erew| 
were hauling the main tack aboard, and sheeting home| 
the top-galiant sails. 

‘Get the lines in the boats,’ cried the captain. 

The tarpaulins were torn off in an instant, and the 
lines placed between the after and second thwarts. — 
Then all hands sought eligible scites for surveying the 
whales, which now completely surrounded the ship. 

The captain hurried down from aloft, and ordered the 
mates to lower away. | 


| 


|to look out. The sea was calm; not a rippie marred | 
| 


ithe glassy surface of the deep, and the tropic bird sailed 
not unheard through the still air. 

‘Look sharp, look sharp, my boys,’ said Swain. — 
‘Don’t let a single object escape you.’ 


One of the boys then fetched a start, and said, ‘I think 
|I see something out yonder,’ pointing directly in the 
|sun blades. The more experienced eye of Mr Swain at 
| once recognised a small calf at the distance of quarter 
of a mile, playing on the face of the waters, directly in 
| range of the sun. 

‘ Now, my boys, pull for glory and sperm oil!’ ex- 
claimed Mr Swain. ‘If we strike that little fellow, it 
will bring the whole school upon us, and afford a rich 
harvest for our pains.’ 


{| The boat flew like an arrow along the main. The 


ealf fled, and sharp was the pursuit; but the whalemen 
won the chase, and coming up with the little whale, Star- 
buck darted his iron completely through the body of the 
fish. No sooner had the calf flounced in agony, than 
the water began to boil alongside the boat, and a mon- 
strous cow whale burst head-foremost through the roar- 
ing wave. Snapping her jaws and thrashing the sea 
with her flukes, she rushed infuriate toward the boat. 

| ‘Come aft,’ shouted Mr Swain to Starbuck, and the 
youth left the head. The shadow of Swain was seen 
|an instant along the boat, and a loud stamp announced 
| that he had landed on the head-sheets. 

The line was cut in an instant, and the calf thus left 
to his fate, when the mother came madly on. Swain 
seized an iron, and poising it for a moment on high, 
hurled it like lightning, deep into the bowels of the ra- 
ging assailant. The whale ran a short distance, and 
then wheeling, turned again upon the boat. Boiling 


| with double revenge, and maddened by her pain, she | 


| darted fiercely forward. ‘ Stern, stern, all ! cried Star- 
buck. ‘Stern one inch, on the peril of your lives! 
|roared Swain, giving his boat-steerer a glance which 
| would not have disgraced the orbs of the invulnerable 
| Greek. 
| By a quick evolution with his steering oar, Starbuck 
| evaded the intended onset of the animal, and she rushed 
| past the prow like a blazing comet, bearing off with her 
| another shaft, deeply infixed beside the first. The whale 
| then commenced running. 


| ‘Hold on the line! cried Swain to the boat-steerer,’ 


Original. 








IstaTeD in my last letter that I was progressing up 
\\the North River toward the point of destination. Many 
||of the passengers appeared to be much interested in the 
| high hills that rise on the margin of the river, but, for 
my part, I was more delighted with the fishing poles that 
constantly scraped along the sides and bottom of the 
|vessel. I forgot to mention a beautiful sugar bowl in 
the cabin, which, the steward assured me, cost seventy- 
\|five cents. This would be a curiosity in Weehawken, 
| where, you know, we swing the lump from one to an- 
other, over the table. I amused myself for more than 
Jan hour in counting the beads on the neck of a beautiful 
| girl, who sat next me on the quarter-deck, and whose 
iveil was of delicate green gauze. I perceive that the 
|persons on board divide readily into castes — the sailors 
|| eating in the forecastle ; the women retiring to the small 
‘cabin; the gentlemen huddling around the captain, and 
the mechanics lounging about the mast. It will be need- 
less for me to tell you to which class I belong. There is 
something in the looks of a gentleman that is not to be 
j}mistaken, and, consequently, I mess with the quality. I 
was reading a little history called ‘Old Mother Hubbard 
‘and her dog’ to the young lady above mentioned, when 
she told me, with a look of pleased pride, that her grand- 
|mother was the hero of the piece. Good Heaven, what 
|a throng of ideas rushed through my brain at that mo- 
iment. I looked at her with deep and thrilling admira- 
tion. She observed it, and was so condescending as to 
pay me a compliment. 
y 


} 
| 
i ‘Natty,’ said she, ‘’pon honor, 
| you are the most delicate-looking young gentleman that 
||L have seen this many a day.’ You know my cheeks 
‘are pretty red. Her allusion was very happy. I felt it 
|}so. But we are now in sight of Skunk’s Misery. I 
|mustbe upanddoing. * * * * * * # 

| Well, here we are at last, all safely landed from our 
water-spurning car. Iam seated in the bar-room of Mr 
'Ezekiel Doolittle. Ihave already taken a mint julap, 
‘land feel the god stirring within me. Already has a 
‘colored lad taken my boots, and given me a pair of yel- 
\low slippers, the most beautiful that ever I saw. I have 
|put on my brown frock coat, which, you know I always 
\|see company in. I have already received a card of in- 
|| vitation to a tea-party, from Mrs Hubbard’s granddaugh- 
‘iter. I hope I shall not be wearied with these little atten- 
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ions, for I perceive Iam likely to be much noticed by 
the elite of Skunk’s Misery. * >: = 

A man was hanged here yesterday, and, as I was de- 
sirous of seeing the country, and no stage was about to 
start, I obtained permission to ride on the cart with the 
criminal, which helped me on my way considerably, as 
the gallows was a mile and a half from town. I did not 
stay to see the execution, as the prisoner ’s dress was not 
adjusted sufficiently to my satisfaction to render the cer- 
emony either genteel or classical. While trav elling | 
through the country, I was much amused by one little | 
incident. A very small toad, the smallest that lever 
saw, came hopping across my path, and I caught him 
and put him in my pocket. It was not without some | 
misgivings and a little fluttering at the heart, that I ven- 
tured to seize the animal; but I was never a coward, | 
and resolutely thrust him into my pocket, intending to! 
present the little captive to Miss Hubbard; when, on | 
looking in my pocket an hour afterward, I discovered | 
the little vermin had eaten a hole through a card of gin- | 
gerbread which I had previously deposited there. The, 
world will be surprised at this fact, but they must wait 
for my next letter, to hear from him again. 








AN OUTLINE SKETCH. 


Original. 


I wap thirty thousand in stock. I owned two country | 
seats. My establishment in town was splendid — Nero | 
might have envied it. My country seats were une-| 
qualled. My pleasure grounds were paradises — Cal- 
ypso would have deserted his own fair isle to reign | 
there. My lands were extensive, and abounded with se- 
cluded lakes, romantic dells and cool groves — they 
might compare with Tempe. I had friends. I was, 
courted and flattered and bright eyes were brighter and | 
sweet smiles sweeter when I noticed them. After all 
I was supremely unhappy. That demon of demons 
ennui tormented me. W hen I looked on the rising sun, 
I longed for his sitting, and when he hid his glittering || 
face behind the hills, 1 longed for the morrow. 





I returned to one of my country seats after two years 
absence, spent in travelling, and life wore heavily on. 





spiritless. I had just quitted a luxurious bath which had | 
weakened body and mind. I lay in a kind of ague oa 
dreamy trance — not asleep —I was perfectly awake — 
but my mind was void and idealess. 

I had an idea —I started —I gazed earnestly at a pic- | 
ture which hung opposite. 

‘Yes I'll throw off this lethergy — this death—I’1—| 
|] —1—’ — my eyes wandered around the room and fixed | 
themselves upon my gun, which stood in the corner — | 
1711 hunt —— 


Hilloa! Ralph — my dog — my dog.’ 





Ye green, green woods! beautiful —sublime! sighing, 
singing, rustling, trembling, swinging, rocking, roaring, 
crashing, falling. 

I was a good shot — and crack, crack, crack awe ay. | 
bang, bang, bang, bang, and every time a victim— 


dead. 1 


I was tired, and seated myself at the foot of a large || 
oak. | 
‘Well, Ranger—not tired?— poor feilow, how you | 
pant. Come on—we'’ll start for home —but which | 
way 
Hilloa! Hilloa! which which way —I’m lost—I’m | 
lost.’ 





On — On — On — through gloomy wilds with gloom- 
ier spirits. The sun is sinking behind the hills and the 
woods are getting dusky like night. One effort more, a 
leap — a bound —a hurried encouraging word to the} 
dog — a fearful looking back — a despairing cry for help | 
—a desperate run—and I am once more under the un- 
intercepted canopy of heaven. 

With almost supernatural energy I leapt a wall which 


| 
|| the sky, the air, the ocean, the forest, the wind, the stars, 


|| : . : 
: ; ; 4 ||— of flowers, birds, beasts and creeping things. But 
I reclined on a sofa in a splendid room — motionless — | 


opposed my onward, mad career and fell bleeding in the 
bushes. 
Hark! some one shrieks near me —a hurried, smoth- 
ered cry of surprise. Quicker than lightning 1 dashed 
through the bushes — something is flying before me — 
on — on —the fleeting form flies — shrieking and crying 
feebly for help—— 
I dash on, nor tree nor bush impede my progress—A 
chase, I near — a piercing cry —an (neounter. 
There was life enough to distinguish all. Before me 
on the ground Jay a female form, motionless, lifeless. I 
raise her in my arms—she is young and beautiful. A 
brook is sparkling near, with its waters I bathe her tem- 
ples —she lives — she moves — she gradually recovers. 
Soothing words — mutual explanations —and we pro- 
ceed together to a cottage near, whose beacon light is 
shining cheerfully. 
I sat down to the cottagers homely board and food had 
never before tasted so sweetly. 


about forty-five years of calm, and dignified appearance, 
the matron a few years less, her face is beaming with 
benevolence and bearing upon it the traces of beauty. — 
By her side is one both young and beautiful — but she is 
yet pale with fright and the remembrance of the stirring 
scenes, she had just passed through. 

All is explained. She had wandered out near the 


i|steps are near, something plunges crashingly into the 
° i) 
cries for help, she dares not look back but presses des- 


i falls — inaceallihe. 

One hour in society Iam enchained. She is modest, 
sensible, and confiding; qualities which I have sought 
long and vainly for insociety. Nurtured amid the beau- 
tiful scenes of nature, her soul is overflowing with poet- 
||ry, it is in every word she writes, her voice is soft, her 
‘ismile is dazzling, and asI recline on the rustic couch 
|| prepared for me, my sleep is sweet, for my dream is of 





| her. 


—_—— 


Nature is eloquent. There’s a language of the earth 


|more eloquent far than these, than all is the language of 
the eye, the beaming eye, w hich rev ealed our passion, 
ere the lips had spoken it. 

Sunset in the forest— how beautiful! the leaves are 
dancing in the breeze and beams of light are glancing, 
jand bright birds are flitting from bough to bough, only 
lingering to sing, and then away. 

She leaned upon my arm. Our walk had been long 
but during it we had spoken little; our hearts had been 
too full to speak. 

The moment had arrived 

‘Will you be mine?’ at her feet ‘say you will be mine.’ 

*T will.’ 


| 


| 





garlands, the lamps are burning brightly, and soft music 
is breathing its soothing influence through the high and 
\|airy rooms, and bright eyes are flashing, and sweet 
smiles are enlivening, and red lips are lisping g,and gay 
laughs are pealing, and rare jewels are glittering, and 
fairy forms are flitting in the spacious hall. 

Amid all this proud array of beauty and aristocracy, || 
my blushing Wildrose is the fairest and sweetest. She, 
hangs upon my arm in spotless white; a few rare and | 
|sparkling jewels deck her hair which is dressed plainly, 
she wears them for me. But on her every eye is fixed, 
and she turns shrinkingly from the eager gaze of al! 
around her to me. 

We advance to the altar; the vows are spoken; and 
she is pronounced my wedded wife. One kiss; the first. 

Many years have passed since the above scenes were 
acted, but they have never lagged. We have glided 
down the stream of life, swiftly and smoothly, and not 





Before a blazing fire we sat. My host is a man of 


acloud has darkened the sunshine of happiness with 
which our course has been illumined. Nor have we 
forgotten ; often during our brightest moments memory 
has distinetly recalled the hour; the scene in which 
we first had met. 

B. 


GRAVE-YARD VISITING. 


Orizinal. 

Ona balmy summer evening I repaired to the old 
grave-yard, which lies in the skirts of my native town, 
The moon had just risen overa distant hill, and her 
mild beams played on the foliage of the large weeping 
willows which environed the everlasting resting place 
of the unremembered dead. Secluded trom observation 
as I wandered among the green mounds and mossy 
tombstones, I occasionally caught sight of some solitary 
traveller, whose dark form moved along the road, while 
the distant hum of voices, the loud laugh, and clattering 
of horses’ hoofs ever and anon cxme cn the breeze, over 
the meadows, and penetrated my shadowy asylum. — 
Around and beneath me was unbroken silence; but a 
melancholy contrast was formed by the noise and bustle 
of the yet wakeiul town. I could not avoid reflecting 
how soon the various voices which rang so merrily in 
my ears, would be hushed to be heard no more; how 





woods; she thought she heard a distant ery for help in| 
the deep forest, ere she can collect her thoughts, hurried | 


bushes before her, she shrieks and flies, it follows, she} 


|perately on, it gains, itis near, and with a shriek she || 


It is the season of flowers. The walls are hung with | 


soon the busy feet that swept so thoughtlessly along the 
pavement would be rigid and cold. Many a heart then 
beating with hope and joy would, within ten years, have 





|!ceased its throb and become an inmate of the dark un- 
jvisited tomb, And who will remember ye, then ?7— 
your names will not be pronounced by the young, with- 


jout a shudder; and the old will drive the thought of 
| you far from them, lest they be reminded that the end 
of their pilgrimage is at hand, aud that they shall soon 
\lie beside ye. Then I looked around upon the sunken 
graves at my side, and thought upon those who inhabit- 
ed them. Ouce these mouldering bones walked the 
‘earth; they were clothed with flesh; they were young 
jand fair. High hopes beat in their bosoms; the world 
| was bright in prospect, and the past was like a flowery 
|| law n just trodden. ‘They had triends who loved them, 
|| relatives whose partiality flattcredthem. ‘They were as 
hap py in the enjoyment of worldly bliss as if it had been 
jimmoital. Could they have seen the final issue; could 
‘they have felt that one day, they should never be thought 
jof in any other light than that of a disgusting and gan- 
| grened corse, gone to the banquet of worms, covered up 
}{rom the sight as a luathsome object; that when the rain 
felt and the snows were piled upon their chill and dark- 
| 


sume abode, no thought of them would disturb the en- 
joyments of their living friends, as they gathered around 
|the blazing fire, and discussed the topics of the day; or, 
| what is still worse, that if their names were occasionally 
 ssenhiniil, as an act of duty to the deceased, the sub- 
HJect would be precipitately hurried from, lest it should 
jmmake a gloomy impression upon the mind! Oh! ye 
l| dead, let me hold communion with you. Thou who 
| slee pest in yon grave beside the leafy pool, tell me what 
| thou wast on eaith, what were thy hopes and fears thy 
| joys and sorrows ; speak; for art thou not a brother or 
ja sister? Alas! there is no reply, and imagination 
;must furnish the answer. There, perhaps, reposes a 
|young woman who was cut down in the spring time of 
life. She lived in a simpler age than this: when the 
‘tongue was a just interpreter of the feelings, and the 
ingenuity of art had not given to her form a different 
‘mould from what Nature intended it. She loved, and 
||her large blue eyes sparkled, and the blood mounted to 
| her transparent cheek, her heart beat quick and unstea- 
‘dily when her swain, perchance, entered the apartment 
| which she inhabited. Her heart was tender, her feel- 
| ings strong, her form was luxurious, and at the bottom 
lof the deep well of her affections lay the favored youth, 
|like a priceless diamond. He was the magician that 
‘controlled her dreams; the flash of his dark eye was 
the light of her existence. He left her. Resentment 
/burned in her bosom, for her ingenuous soul could not 
| brook his ingratitude. Had she not given him all; all 
the rich treasures of her heart had been his; for he 





was all the world to her. She was left alone, the mock- 
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‘ _ RE, | 
ery of those who had envied her; her warm heart torn !| me that we should never part? Art thou not the echo | 


out, and thrown bleeding and palpitating on the cold | 
marble floor of the world’s sympathy. Here she lies at 
my feet. Who thinks of her? who remembers her? 
who cares for her? Has not ber trusting and devoted | 
love, unbottled to the surge, passed into oblivion? One| 
is building a new store; another is on the point of em- 
barking for Europe; another is swapping a poney for a} 
chocolate-colored stage horse; and the rest are too eed 
to be interrupted. Oh! Evelina! Evelina! thy deeds | 
and thy sufferings are registered in Heaven. Where is’ 
thy recreant lover? He was yesterday borne on men’s 
shoulders to yon tomb on the hill, a withered old man of | 
eighty. His children live in town, but perhaps not one | 
of them knows that thou wast made a wreck by hiscru-| 
elty. He left his heirs money enough, for he married a| 
rich wife. They would turn disgusted from the old| 
spinning wheel that now lies in the garret of a ruined | 
farm house hard by, and by the side of which their fath- | 
er sat, when, in his early days, he told his tale of love | 
to Evelina. This gray stone, at my right hand, I have| 
often read. It commemorates the schoolmaster, whine 
nearly a century agu, gave the unsophisticated children | 
of the village a birchen education. I passed by thescite | 
where the school-house stood, not a week since. Apile 
of stones overgrown with weeds, a part of a worm-eat- 
en bench, and a rusty spike were all the mementos of| 
the reign of Ishbosheth Davenport. The youth that he} 
taught have long since followed their tutor to the dust. 
Some of them fell on the plains of Abraham beside the | 
gallant Wolfe. Some perished beyond sea, anda rem- 
nant grew up in their native town with their thriving} 





| Stretched beside you, ye cold sleepers, in the wakeless 


of myself? Arise, beloved, the moon is up; the grove | 
is gently stirred by the night breeze. It is such a night as | 
thou dost love. Thou art not dead. Thou couldst not) 
die; for angels are immortal. Awake, arise, and an- 
swer me.’ He wrings his handsinagony. He stamps 
upon the ringing ground. He throws himself upon the 
grave of his lost Isidora. He whispers to the dead. --- 
He starts on his feet; he tears his hair; he leaps from 
the ground, he bounds like a madman toward the river. 
These are thy trophies, Death. The shaft that pierced 
his Isidora hag shattered her lover’s brain. I leave thee, 
thou green curtain of thedead. Ileave you who repose 
beneath it, fora short season. Anon I shall return; not 
as I go now will be my coming; forthen I shall be 





slumber of the dead. 





THE DYING-- A REALITY. 


Original. 





My early friend — my early friend, I would not see thee now, 
Death's ghastliness upon thy cheek — death’s damp upon thy brow ; 
That current coursing languidly which once went bounding free, 
My early friend—imy early friend, I could not look on thee! 


Oh, fain would I remember thee, as in those perished years, 

Ere sorrow, care, or ‘hope deferred’ had scathed that cheek with 
tears — 

Ere pale disease had rifled it, or thou hadst bowed thy head, 

And wept away thy virgin bloom, above the early dead. — 


Alas, for those the stricken ones, where death has waved his wand, 
The desolate who live to mourn the broken household band— 





boys and girls around them. Poor Ishbosheth, thou) 
wast ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’---| 
Thy cares were many, and they were deeply recorded on | 
thy shrunken brow. Thy nights were sleepless, and thy | 
days were spent in that kind of unremitting toil that) 


| 


dries up the moisture of the brain. Dost thou suppose | 


that those for whose benefit thou hadst labored so assid- | 
uously remembered thy services when thou wast gone ?| 
No. Scarcely wast thou cold in thy grave, before a new 
master took possession of thy school, introduced 
new methods of teaching and wrote thee down an 
ass. Yet there was one who remembered thee nel 


one whom thou never entrusted with thy secrets, and 





to whom thou seldom directed thy discourse. Yet did || 


that lonely and unpretending widow follow thee to the) 
grave with a desolate and joyless heart. She spake but | 
little of him that was gone, for the current of her feel-| 
ings was not a babbling brook; but an unsual whiteness | 
came over her sallow cheek. She forgot the injunctions 
of her customers; she would sit for hours looking out} 
of the little window from whence she had been accus-| 
tomed to spy the approach of her fastidious lord; no tear, 
bedewed her furrowed cheek, but when she sat down to! 
her humble board, she would place two plates on the| 
pine table, and when she suddenly recollected that but) 
one was needed, a peculiar wistfulpess would be appa-) 
rent in her eyes, and a tremulous motion of the under 
lip. Some reported that she had been seen sitting upon | 
her husband’s grave, after night fall, for hours, motion-| 
less as a statue. In twelve months her tabernacle of; 
clay was wasted to a skeleton, and she was laid in her} 
narrow cell, opposite to her husband. It is this grave 
with the long daisies upon it. 

‘ No Sir --- I have seen no such dog as you describe.’ 

‘Good night, sir.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

Ah, my friend; I am not to be deceived by such pre- 
tences. It isno such frivolous errand that hassert him 
into the graveyard at the dead hour of night, wrapped | 
in a dark cloak. He is ashamed to confess the state of| 
his heart to astranger. I will pass out of the enclosure 
and coming round by yon clump of birches will watch 
his motions. J passed through the gate, and the melan- 
cholly stranger thought I was gone. I found aneligible 
spot where I cou!d observe his motions, unperceived. — 
See; he raises hishands in agony. As Ilive itis young 
Roscoe, whose bride lies buried at his feet; cut down in 
the morning of her days. Alas! poor youth; he is 
frantic. Now he speaks: 





| | Ere round thee fell those shadows dark, which dim this vale of tears, 


The silver cord whose severed links may never reunite, 

| The blighted flower, the blasted bough —life’s loveliness and might. 
| Oh, fain would I remember thee, as in those earlier years, 

| When mid the numerous household band, unbroken, unimpaired, 
| With thee were sympathy and joy, and all but sorrow shared! 

| Years past — Our separate lots were cast, divided and apart, 

| But though thine image fied the eye, it never left the heart, 

| And when again I looked on thee, and breathed thine altered name, 
|In very selfishness I deemed thou scarce couldst be the same ; 


| 


For infancy was in thy arms, and clustering at thy knee, 

| and many a glistening eye looked up, imploringly, to thee, 

| And that pure brow, so placid still, revealed the touch of care, 
| But oh, it seemed a hallowed trace, it dwelt so lightly there! 


|’T is deepened now; those ties are rent; thou from an earthly love, 
| An earthly heritage, art called, to wear a crown above, 

| Refulgent in thy Father’s smile, whose brightness none can tell, 

| And angels wait to welcome thee — my early friend, farewell! 


REBECCA. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 





PRAYER IN A STORM. 





Original. 





While we ’re on the waves careering, 
An unsafe and fearful few, 

Lord, we pray thee, give a hearing — 
Guide this weak and helpless crew. 


Thou must save us, or we perish, 
For the storin is raging high ; 

Thou who dost for sinners cherish 
Kind compassion — be thou nigh. 


Hear us; O Almighty hear us— 
Prostrate at thy feet we fall; 

Raise thy powerful arm to steer us 
Safely, or we perish all. 


Ocean waves yawn wide before us — 
Every moment seems our last ; 

Spread thy wings of mercy o’er us, 
Till the storm be overpast. 


God of Heaven! hear our crying — 
Hear, we pray, and send relief ; 
To the voices of the dying 
Be not, gracious Saviour, deaf. 


Save us, and in warm devotion 
Sailor’s praises shall ascend, 

On the Jand or on the ocean, 
We will bless our heavenly friend. 


Thanks, O God, the raging billow 
Sweeps across the deck no more; 
We can safely on our pillow 
Rest our heads; the storm is o’er. 
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The Apostle of Jericho.—The author of the ‘Apostle of Jeri- 
cho,’ published in this paper a few weeks since, has received a let- 
ter from a distinguished member of the Society of Friends in New 
York, a part of which we are pleased to subjoin. It will be ob- 
served that there is no correction of any very material points. — 
There seems to be a fear on the part of the writer, that some por- 
tions of the article to which he refers may be misunderstood. — 
The letter is interesting as the production of an admirer of Hicks, 
and a member of the Society of which he was an eminent leader. 


New York, 8mo. 4th, 735. 

The last Pearl contains thy account of Hicksism, which in some 
places rises rather above mediocrity in general views of ecclesias- 
, tical concerns, but in other parts sinks quite to the bathos. ** * * 
&****, unless accompanied by a detail of description, are not 
| suitable characters to give any interest or point to a descriptive 
history of facts. To be sure, if accompanied by a general graphic 
account of our meetings for discipline, and of the various orders 
and casts of character which take part in those assemblies, those 
personages might have a place in the coup d’ @il— but in solitary 
| nothingness, they are mere flitting shadows, intangible and unsub- 
| Stantial. I don’t aspire to formal criticism, and thou don’t require 
| it — but dost seize on points at a glance, and art much of the pupil 
of intuition; I merely refer to little defects discernible to the eye 
ofexperience. Thou hast not done justice either to the Society or 
jto Elias. Orthodoxy was not an original doctrine of ours — Fox, 
j Penn, Whitehead, aud Pennington, abundantly verify this; yet 
a always had been perfect liberty on speculative points, where 
}a correct practice obtained—-and orthodoxy in some individuals 
|had securely nestled under the broad wing of charity, christian 
j liberty, and benevolence; but affluence entered her border with 
| the age of peace and exemption from persecution ; riches and re- 
| Spectability engendered pride, and led to the prevalent associations 
} with other sects, on grand quixotic enterprises to revolutionise 
| opinion, and turn the name of heathen nature to christian profes- 
co Thus our members became leavened into the spirit of pros- 
| 
| 





elytism, which is not an original characteristic of the Society — for 
their object was not to turn people to a mame, but from the power 
of Satan to that of Jehovah. And Fox was nota memento of the 
letter, but of the spirit and of the power of an endless life, or life 
jof God in the soul of man. Hicks was a real, not merely a pro- 
| fessed successor in life, in word, and power, to the first preachers 
| of Quakerism ; the most learned divines of the various churches 
jadinit this, aud that he did most emphatically preach the very same, 
jidentical doctrine of primitive Friends; but as I said before, the 
Society in many parts had apostatised and backslidden from its own 
principles; many of iis preachers had become heady and ovinion- 
ated, and stress was laid on opinion, theory, and creeds. This de- 
parture was noticed by the ‘Apostle of Jericho,’ and he felt con- 
strained to throw all the weight of his great name and influence in- 
to the scale of equal rights and reat liberty of conscience. 

I never knew in our country much of that rigid discipline of our 
youth, which thou mentions, not to say proseription ; ’tis imagin- 
ary. Astothe London Printed Epistle, it is left rather short; that 
document was never addressed to us here; we regularly receive 
an annual Epistle from the English church, directed to our Youth; 
a manuscript containing advices, doctrines, and rebukes, to which 
we never objected; but the general printed Epistle had grown into 
mere formality, and had been for years gradually encroaching on 
the freedom of religious opinions. Elias never concealed or equiv- 
ocally expressed his views; far from that, he was ‘instant in sea- 
son and out of season’ to give a reason for the faith that was in 
him, Never ‘masked his battery,’ but planted his firm foot on the 
rock of revelation, and in accordance with the Scriptures which he 
highly esteemed and abundantly quoted, he launched the javlins of 
sound argument, appealing to the secret experience of his hearers 
—tothe decision of their understandings, and the dictates of im- 
mortal life in their consciences; and he carried home the power 
of conviction to the heart and judgment — the pillars of the human 
fabricated heaven were made to tremble, and the superstructure 
toppled from its resting-place, greatly to the discouifiture and dis- 
may of those whose hopes were founded on this palace of wind.— 
The abettors of human systems and their crafismen all raised their 
puny arts and arms against Elias, for ’tis a law of our nature, to 
condemn that which condemns us — or, in other words, to justify 
ourselves and throw blame on others. Thistled to the separation 
in 1828, not in £27.’ Now the same causes and the same cleinents 
are in activity in Old England, and the agents who distinguished 
themselves as missionaries in this country, are trying to advance 
the Society onward toward the established church in that land — 
and a separation there is inevitable; for among the various meet- 
ings, there prevails in England a preponderating attachment to our 
primitive doctrines — which the stipendiary ministers of other de- 
nominations were pleased to term infidelity. But it was only infi- 
delity to assumptions of a venal priesthood and confiding church. 


To CorrEsPoNnDENTS. — The person, who pays not the postage on 
his effusions, writing from Concord, shculd remember that it is 
rather too much for us to read what he writes, and be at an ex- 
pense of money at the same time. He will not deem us severe 
when he cecollects that the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
scolded ‘he poet Cowper for sending his communication, commence. 
ing ‘The rose lad been washed, ’— without paying the post-boy. 

Our correspondents and friends generally, who intend to honor 
us with contributions for the first number of the next volume, will 


be kind enough to send their papers by the fifth of September, if 
possible. 











‘Awake, Isidora, Awake. Didst thou not promise 


Portland. 





Several communications are on file for insertion, 
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Home of youth! allthypleasures Are impressedon my heart — Ere they fade frommy mem’ry 


Allegretto ma con Espress. 
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Life it-self must de - part. In the land of thestranger, Sighsand tears 


: is 
are but mine— In my own happy valley, Did my heart ne’er re- 
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pine - - - In my own happy valley Did my heart ne’er repine. 
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ESPRESS. 






COLLA VOCE. A TEMPO. 


i 

Give me back not these only, 
But the heart which believ’d, 

Knowing naught of suspicion 
Till too often deceiv’d. 


In the days of my childhood 
Every face wore a smile, 

And I felt joyous hearted, 
For I knew not of guile. 

















I will make myself happy! 
Tarough the day and the night, 
—- The bright eyes of sweet Pleasure 
Shall be gladdening my sight; 
And my deeds shall no longer a Cera 

By a thraldom be bound — ea ’ e ss 
In my mind’s own deep gladness isis BOSWO IW IP IH AVR I 
My light heart shall be found! — 
O my Heart! —all thy gladness = = Diterary Gazette. 
Springs from pain that has fled, THE SOUL. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
As the Day dawns from darkness, 4 —- Orricg or Pustication, No. 19, Water Street— Third Story. 
When the Night has far sped: Origins. Tsrms. Three dollarsa year if paid in advance — four dollars if 
But sweet Joy shall no longer Imprisonep in my house of clay, not paid until the expiration of the year —two dollars for six months 


Be a phantom-like fay — A persecuted debtor, — payable in advance. 
It shall dwell with me ever, 


As the Light with the Day. 


No friendly hand can pluck me hence, 
Nor Act of Legislature, 

Till I’m trusteed by Providence, 
And pay the debt of Nature. 


Che OVI Corner. 








OMY HEART! ALL THY GLADNESS. 
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Original. 














I scarcely wish to get away, — 
PRINTED BY JUSTIN JONES. 














Lest I should fare no better. 
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